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FACULTY PERSONNEL POLICIES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
(AN EDITORIAL) 


The papers presented in this number of the Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology were the addresses presented at the Eighth Annual 
Higher Education Conference sponsored by the Department of 
Higher Education, New York University, on December 6, 1952. 
They give adequate testimony to the importance of faculty personnel 
policies at this time. 

As Vice-Chancellor David Henry pointed out in the keynote ad- 
dress, faculty personnel policies “should be aimed at enabling fac- 
culty personnel to render maximum service, within the framework 
of the total institutional objectives, obligations, and resources.” 
Colleges, both public and private, are having a hard time finding 
adequate financial resources to make it possible to attract and retain 
able faculties. College salaries not only do not compare favorably 
with compensation in the other professions, but they no longer com- 
pare favorably with public school salaries. 

The colleges cling to the traditional practice of academic ranks 
which, regardless of its merits, sets up a series of obstacles between 
the college teacher and anything resembling a living wage. Earning 
a Ph.D. is a costly enterprise, but it must be undertaken by the col- 
lege teacher if he hopes to secure promotion. It is not astonishing 
that capable young people wishing to enter the teaching profession 
shy away from college teaching, choosing instead the elementary or 
secondary levels, where jobs are more plentiful, salaries better, and 
academic preparation beyond the M.A. purely optional. 

The colleges are the favorite hunting grounds of the witch hun- 
ters. Public schools and their classrooms have always been closer to 
the people than have the colleges. What goes on in college class- 
rooms has long been vaguely a matter of suspicion to many people. 
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Under ordinary circumstances and in normal times this may not be 
too serious. But these are not normal times. In these days of fear, 
hysteria, and frustration there is an insistent demand for scapegoats. 
The colleges are ready targets for the demagogue. 

These are perilous times. Our country and the free world are in 
jeopardy. There is the fear that to maintain our great traditional 
freedoms, including academic freedom, may endanger our national 
security. By no means all persons holding that view are anti-demo- 
cratic, regardless of how mistaken they may be. 

A person who is not intellectually free is not fit to be a teacher 
and should not be employed to teach. If employed, the demonstra- 
tion of his lack of freedom and intellectual integrity should be suf- 
ficient reason for dismissal. Membership in the Co: munist party 
or refusal to answer the question, ‘“‘“Are you a Comn.unist, or have 
you ever been a Communist?” when asked by a committee legally 
authorized to ask such questions, may properly lead to careful in- 
vestigation of fitness to teach. The decision, however, should be 
based on behavior and not on beliefs, alleged beliefs, associations, 
or alleged associations. 

In this situation there is an urgent need at the national level and 
within each institution for representatives of trustees, administra- 
tion and faculty to confer together and to arrive at policies that will 
preserve academic freedom and that will permit the institutions to 
pursue a consistent and a defensible policy in regard to this matter. 
Public support will follow the adoption of such a policy. 


ALONZO MYERS 













































ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 
Patrick Murphy Malin 


I am going to suggest three fundamental propositions: First, in 
this heterogeneous and dynamic country, the only kind of education 
which is truly representative and can long survive is an education of 
variety and freedom. Second, even though our educational institu- 
tions are specialized in purpose, and the constitutional guarantees of 
civil liberties which protect our citizens as members of the whole 
society are not exactly applicable legally to intra-institutional life, 
each educational institution’s own rules should approximate those 
constitutional guarantees as closely as possible. Third, in educational 
institutions of variety and freedom, the teachers should have free 
minds as far as is humanly possible. 

Our schools and colleges and universities — public and private, 
separately and collectively — are in effect asked by us as citizens to 
do an impossible two-fold job. Not only do we ask them to transmit 
to their students what we have achieved and thought up till now, 
but we ask them also to examine it critically and to suggest improve- 
ments; they must be at once a sub-societal technical agency and a 
supra-societal stimulus. This would be hard enough if our country 
and its communities were homogeneous and static, and content with 
systematically educating a few people to a modest extent. In the 
most heterogeneous and dynamic national civilization ever known, 
unprecedentedly interested in providing everyone with all the school- 
ing he can use, it inevitably makes formal education a matter of in- 
tense controversy in practically all respects all the time. We must 
learn to live with this fundamental fact of existence in our kind of 
society. We must recognize that the only kind of educational system 
which truly represents that kind of society — the only kind of edu- 
cational system which can long survive in that kind of society — is 
one in which we make not merely grudging allowance but deliberate 
provision for variety and freedom, most of all in the range of sub- 
ject-matter and method and personnel and opinion within each school 
or college or university. 

With respect to the achievement of that variety and freedom, my 
life as executive director of the American Civil Liberties Union 
would be much simpler than it is if, whenever there is an inquiry 
about the meaning of academic freedom, I could reply briefly: “See 
the Constitution and the courts’ interpretation of it.” But that va- 
riety and freedom cannot be accomplished in any of our educational 
institutions simply by saying that everyone connected with such an 
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institution possesses, as his academic freedom within the institution, 
exactly the civil liberties of free religion and free speech, due process 
and fair trial, and equal protection of the law, which are constitu- 
tionally guaranteed to him as a citizen of the whole community. Not 
even a vast public educational institution specializing in adult grad- 
uate students is the same sort of thing as the nation or any of its 
general communities; it is inevitably a special-purpose institution, 
which has to make many of its own rules. For example, most educa- 
ional institutions are required by the community to stand in loco 
parentis toward their students in many respects; those students are 
young and—worse !—immature, and their stay in the institution rep- 
resents only a brief period in the institution’s history; and even dur- 
ing that brief period, the institution must take into account, not only 
its students, but its faculty and administration and board and alumni 
and legislatures and private donors and the community in general — 
with its varied citizenry and its many institutions of other special 
purposes. But the larger and more public the institution is, and the 
older its students are, the more necessary becomes its development 
of rules which approximate the legal canons of civil liberties which 
govern the nation and its citizens generally. This means, for exam- 
ple, that students must be encouraged to exercise free speech in 
criticizing course content and method, that the administration (as 
well as the students themselves) must practice due process in ad- 
hering scrupulously to the terms of student organization charters, 
and that student-admissions policy should be based on individual 
merit or demerit rather than on discrimination according to race or 
religion or national origin. And this development of rules which ap- 
proximate the legal canons of civil liberties which govern the nation 
and its citizens generally is especially important with regard to the 
free speech of teachers, and the principle of tenure which serves 
(among other things) that free speech—because the teacher’s particu- 
lar role is to exercise that prime freedom of inquiry and communica- 
tion without which even the transmission of what has been achieved 
and thought up till now fails, to say nothing of the critical examina- 
tion and stimulus to improvement which our society asks of its edu- 
cational institutions. It is also especially important with regard to the 
participation of a teacher’s colleagues in any investigation of his pro- 
fessional fitness, and the prevention of administrative imposition 
of any academic penalty without prior unfavorable judgment by 
them on his professional fitness. 

On the other hand, an educational institution which guarantees 
the freedom of its teachers may properly require that those teachers 
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should not only be technically as competent as is humanly possible, 
but also that they strive as diligently as is humanly possible to eli- 
minate from themselves the bias which afflicts us all in one degree 
or another. I recognize that, in our worst moments, we tend to 
equate another man’s freedom from bias with his agreement with us 
on particular opinions concerning economics or religion or what- 
ever ; but, in our best moments, we can measurably dissociate the two 
things. 1 know quite a few people who agree with me on practically 
everything under the sun but who seem to me to have far more un- 
free minds than some other people who disagree with me — but who 
show clearly that their minds belong to themselves, and that they 
are working overtime to get rid of bias. The degree to which a 
teacher’s mind is free must somehew be appraised. 

There are many ways in which teachers may have especially unfree 
minds. Some are especially unfree because of the kind of allegiance 
they bear to, and the kind of control they yield to, their religious 
affiliations — or economic affiliations, or political affiliations. Some 
are especially unfree quite unaided by any affiliation! The most dan- 
gerous bias today results from the allegiance which a few teachers 
or prospective teachers yield to the Communist Party, in disciplined 
obedience to a totalitarian political organization whose claims cover 
almost the whole of life and block the never-ending path of honest 
inquiry and honest report, which should be the prime loyalty of 
every teacher. Automatic exclusion of persons from teaching on cat- 
egorical grounds of mere membership in any organization is bad 
business (among other reasons, because in some organizations there 
is no open avowal or admission of membership, and there is avail- 
able only easily misunderstood circumstantial evidence), but such 
membership may properly be one starting-point in a careful investi- 
gation of all factors relevant to judging a particular person’s capa- 
city for honest performance of a particular teaching task. 

I hope you have noticed my repeated use of the word “particular’’. 
The questions you ought always to ask, with respect to qualification 
for any employment, are these: what kind of job are you talking 
about, and what relevant evidence can you get about a particular 
person which is appropriate to that kind of job? Total war being 
what it is, there are now jobs inside the academic community—some 
research in nuclear physics, for example — which are sensitive in 
terms of national security in the same way that certain federal gov- 
ernment jobs are sensitive, and from which risky persons are pro- 
perly excludable on the basis of special investigation. But, with 
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respect to most academic jobs, the qualifications are simply as much 
competency and free-mindedness as possible. 

The great trouble in sanctioning free-mindedness as a test for 
teaching fitness is that it is often taken as a warrant for indiscrimi- 
nate methods, which create a precedent and an atmosphere which 
threatens any view or association regarded as unorthodox in a given 
time or place. The American Civil Liberties Union is opposed to 
so-called loyalty oaths, and the use of blunderbuss. investigation by 
legislative committees in an area when even a man’s colleagues must 
be extraordinarily careful. It opposes any measure like the Feinberg 
Law (though it is not so bad as some other attempts in its direction, 
since it makes certain organizational memberships only prima facie 
evidence of unfitness to teach) because it represents “automatic ex- 
clusion of persons from teaching on categorical grounds of mere 
membership.” It represents too much emphasis on undifferentiated 
affiliation, there being little or no provision in it for taking into 
account the vital additional information as to when such affilia- 
tion occurred, when it may have ended, in what sense and to what 
degree the affiliation shows allegiance to and control by the organi- 
zation concerned, and what else is true of the teacher being ap- 
praised. But, in our opposition to all slapdash methods, we should 
recognize that the members of a profession whose nature is such that 
society may properly be asked to accord them wide freedom, even 
though that profession is not as wide as the whole society, cannot 
properly object to being asked actually to have the free mind which 
is especially needed in that special profession. 


Patrick Murphy Malin is Executive Director of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. 























FACULTY PERSONNEL POLICIES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
David D. Henry 


In this political year, I must quickly make clear that I shall not 
use my assignment as ““Keynoter” for this conference to inflict upon 
you the bombast, the arrogance of opinion, the pseudo-omniscience 
of omnibus oratory of our television experience of last summer. 
Further, in the figurative political analogy, while I am to construct 
a platform for the discussions to follow, I promise I shall try to 
avoid those usual “platform” verbal acrobatics which occasion mul- 
tiple interpretations of platitudinous generalizations. 

My task will be, rather, to relate the topic, “Faculty Personnel 
Policies in Higher Education” to some immediate professional con- 
cerns, to define some of the related current problems, and to pose 
certain questions which may be starting points for the discussions 
to follow. 

Before we can intelligently discuss faculty personnel policies, we 
must first identify faculty personnel problems, for policies should be 
designed both to prevent problems from arising in so far as possible 
and to contribute to their successful solution when problems do 
arise. 

We must recognize, however, that faculty personnel problems 
cannot be dealt with in isolation; they must be solved in relation to 
the other problems which confront the institution, and in relation 
to its over-all obligations. A college or university has many obliga- 
tions—to students, to alumni, to occupational and professional con- 
stituencies, to employees, to the public. It has a responsibility for the 
long future as well as for the present, for every college is a trustee 
for the students of tomorrow. 

Faculty personnel policies, then, have a dual nature: they are 
pointed toward meeting the obligations of the institution to the 
faculty, which should mean creating an environment for faculty ser- 
vice which makes possible and stimulates the fullest faculty contribu- 
tions to the objectives of the University, they must also contribute 
to the institution’s meeting its obligations to its other constituencies, 
severally and totally. 

Most often, these several obligations of the university or college 
may be met without conflict. Occasionally, however, there are con- 
flicts of interest, and it is the task of the institution so to reconcile 
these conflicts that the larger good is conserved and extended. There 
will be times, of course, when this harmonization requires that one 
of the parts should have something less than it originally sought or 
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thought it should have ; but, effective harmonization is possible when 
policies exist which encourage broad understanding and mutual ac- 
ceptance. 

Granting then that personnel policies should be aimed at enabling 
faculty personnel to render maximum service, within the framework 
of the total institutional objectives, obligations, and resources, what 
are some of the current problems that give timeliness to our dis- 
cussion today? 

First, we must deal with the questions involving financial support 
of our institutions, because four out of the five group meetings today 
will be discussing questions whose answers will be determined chiefly 
by the availability of funds. I grant that the distribution of current 
expenditures may always appropriately be evaluated, but fundamen- 
tally issues related to selection and induction of new faculty mem- 
bers, faculty salaries and promotion, professional growth and im- 
provement, retirement and annuities would be handled entirely 
differently if the question of adequacy of funds were irrelevant. 

Further, the problem of financing our institutions is a common 
problem. To be sure, there are degrees of poverty, but no institution 
is affluent, and all of us, large or small, old or young, public or 
private, are facing our institutional tasks with less than adequate 
resources to meet present obligations, let alone to meet the opportu- 
nities for improved and extended service. 

Our first professional task, individually and collectively, is to so 
conduct our work that it clearly justifies the confidence of those who 
are called upon to support it, and effectively interpret the significance 
of our work to the public. 

The American people have great faith in the values of higher 
education. They believe in the social benefits of individual achieve- 
ment, that society will be the better by virtue of the superior voca- 
tional and professional competence of the individual, that society 
thus should underwrite the means that will bring the individual to a 
high level of competence in his chosen work. They believe in the 
worth of the American experience of the past, and they are eager to 
have each generation come into an understanding of those elements 
in our culture which have been identified with national progress. 
They have tremendous faith in the discovery of new ideas and they 
want the campus to be dedicated to the discovery of new ideas and 
new truths. They believe in the right of the individual to have an 
opportunity to develop according to his talents. Equality of oppor- 
tunity is basic in the American concept of fruitful living and the 
college is understood to be a means to maximum personal develop- 
ment for those who have the ability to meet its requirements. Finally, 
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they know that effective functioning of democracy is dependent 
upon enlightened minds, that trained brain power is the greatest 
natural resource of a democracy, that, with all of her riches in 
natural resources, America needs trained brain-power more than 
any other one. 

These are the tenets of the faith of the American people in higher 
education. I do not believe, however, that the people as a whole 
really understand how far we are short of our faith and of our 
capacity. At every institution, physical facilities are less than enough 
to do the job adequately for those who are now there. In every 
community, there is an inadequate differentiation of program which 
will allow for varied offerings to people of different abilities and 
different interests; in every community there are barriers for too 


‘many students. At a time when our place as a nation in world affairs 


is dependent more than ever before upon trained leadership, upon 
the development of scientific achievement, upon the conquest of the 
frontiers of knowledge, upon the personal resources necessary for 
increased competence in industrial production and business manage- 
ment—in short, at a time when trained brain power is acknowledged 
to be the key to the future of our nation we allow a situation to 
continue where able and talented youth are deprived of educational 
opportunity because they were born into families of limited economic 
means or in areas of the country where social prejudice or lack of 
facilities stand in their way. 

We find money for new hospitals and new hospital beds, but do 
too little to increase the supply of doctors and nurses and technicians 
who service those beds. We build new highways for motor cars, but 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to find the money for the high- 
ways for new ideas into a better future. We continue to spend mil- 
lions as a result of the waste of economic warfare and do little for 
education in the ways of industrial peace. Each year, because of 
financial limitations, most institutions are obliged to say “No” to 
requests for services that are important to the community. Each year 
we are obliged to say ““No” to those who would add to the stockpile 
of ideas through research because we have no room and no resources 
for its adequate development. Each year we continue to do less than 
we might do in erecting a capital structure for tomorrow’s dividends 
in human values. 

Our institutions of higher learning face the future with inadequate 
numbers of staff, inadequaely paid in an era of severe competition 
for their services, with inadequate facilities — and some wonder 
whether we can afford to remedy this situation, although the sum of 
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money needed to remedy it, added to what we now spend, would be 
only one-third of the annual expenditure for alcohol and tobacco. 

Thus, all of us who are engaged in higher education have a task 
that challenges our combined efforts. It is a task that requires great 
energy and positive leadership to convince America that it must 
extend its educational resources. Against this common effort, there 
are those who would drive a wedge between private and public edu- 
cation by invidious comparisons. There are those who would sep- 
arate the forces of education by levels. Others would make issues 
on the grounds of partisanship. All of professional education must 
resist these efforts to divide, not alone because of the merit or lack 
of merit in any given issue, but because of the overwhelming im- 
portance of the common task. We must join hands in carrying the 
message to the people, and at the same time improve our program 
in all ways necessary to fully justify the support for which we are 
asking. This task calls for dedication to our profession, dedication 
to our institutions, dedication to our students. 

If we are to achieve this kind of dedication, we must give group 
attention to organized ways and means of discovering those who 
have the talents, aptitudes and interests that make for successful 
faculty membership. Once discovered, there should be a way for the 
prospect specifically to prepare for a teaching career in college. Once 
started, his continuing growth and improvement should have the 
attention of both the college and the profession. As I recite these 
rather elementary expectations of a profession—in recruitment, in 
training, induction, and in-service stimulation of personnel—it is 
apparent that college teaching as a profession is not organized to 
meet these basic responsibilities. 

We know of the efforts made to identify prospective lawyers, 
doctors, teachers for elementary and secondary schools; we have 
organizations for future farmers and future business managers; 
the list could be extended, but it would include few examples of 
interpreting college teaching as a career to young people at that 
point in their lives when so many of them make career decisions— 
in the high school. Then, for the person who finally decides he wants 
to be a college teacher, there are few opportunities for him specifi- 
cally to prepare for that career. We may prepare him excellently 
for scholarship in a given field, but we do little to prepare him for 
teaching. When we employ him, we usually give him a course title, 
a syllabus, a textbook, and put him to work with, perhaps, a little 
departmental grooming. In the main he is free to go on indefinitely 
imitating the malpractices of those under whom he has learned, and 
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he is put entirely upon his own for future development. The intern- 
ship of the doctor, the apprenticeship of the lawyer, the supervised 
practice of the preacher is not employed in the professional induction 
of the college teacher. The Association of American Colleges has 
organized a plan for internships for prospective college teachers and 
is studying ways and means of improving the recruitment of college 
teachers. The problem should have similar attention from many 
agencies and organizations. There is room, for example, for ex- 
perimentation in preparing for teaching in all the areas of pro- 
fessional education, such as engineering and medicine. 

Inasmuch as college teaching is not as economically attractive as 
some other professions, it is all the more important that efforts for 
recruitment, training, and induction be organized. Here is a task 
that requires large group action. It cannot be undertaken by a single 
institution or small group of institutions. We can, however, bring 
the subject before those professional agencies that have the means 
for giving analysis to this issue and to the inauguration of programs 
that might lead to a solution. 

Thus far I have sketched some personnel problems related to 
finance and recruitment. We all recognize, however, that if we 
brought to our campuses teachers and scholars who uniformly met 
the highest standards and if we had no financial restrictions in at- 
tracting them, keeping them, and providing for them in a manner 
beyond criticism, we should still have some faculty problems. 

For example, we would still have problems arising from imperfect 
communication. I hope the discussion groups this afternoon will be 
really productive of workable suggestions for bringing about that 
understanding among faculty members and their colleagues, and their 
associates in administration, and their students, and all those whom 
the institution serves, that will enhance the effectiveness of the 
individual teacher and make for over-all institutional progress. 

In dealing with communication, adequate exchange of information 
is a first requisite in achieving understanding. It is important that 
the channels of information be open and that information about the 
institution’s business, in any way important to the faculty member’s 
understanding of his role in the university’s total mission, be avail- 
able and clear. To achieve this result, however, I doubt if it is 
necessary to overwhelm the staff with unselected detail. Some 
campus calendars or faculty bulletins by their very comprehensive- 
ness repel the reader rather than help him; but certainly the faculty 
member should have enough information about his institution that 
will give him a feeling that its business is efficiently handled, that its 
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organization is alert and effective, and that he is a part of a large 
group of people engaged in a worthy on-going enterprise. 

The institution should be organized also to encourage personal 
communication. No faculty member can exist alone. He is dependent 
upon his colleagues for inspiration, encouragement, stimulation. He 
is dependent upon his institution for identification with a worthy 
service. He must have the satisfactions of accomplishment which are 
consonant with his calling. He must believe that his contribution to 
the success of the whole is not only important but that its impor- 
tance is understood and recognized. 

These outcomes in personnel relations require a common under- 
standing of over-all institutional purposes and problems. They re- 
quire a means of communication productive of appreciation as well 
as of knowledge. In short, our problems in communication are 
problems in human relations, and good personnel policies will be 
grounded on this premise. 

Tasks of communication are, of course, much more difficult in the 
larger institutions ; there the goal of “understanding” must be worked 
at much more diligently and persistently. There it is important, par- 
ticularly, that all members of the group recognize the difficulties of 
communication, be willing to seek all the facts concerned with a given 
problem prior to judgment, and deal with institutional issues on 
assumption of good faith. Really effective communication is impos- 
sible in any other kind of atmosphere. 

Then, finally, there are those problems which have to do with the 
freedom of the teacher to do his professional best. Sometimes he 
is limited by the demands of an accrediting agency, often controlled 
by other professors who would impose their judgments upon him. 
Sometimes he is inhibited by departmental regulation of method or 
organization of subject matter. His creativeness may be contrelled 
by a traditional curricular organization which has won a kind of 
common law acceptance among his fellows. Perhaps superficial sym- 
bols of recognition, such as inches of bibliography, or membership 
lists, or speech calendars, have become his controlling incentives in- 
stead of the satisfactions of human dividends which accrue to the 
master teacher or the exhilaration of true scholarship or the inspira- 
tion of effective leadership. These and similar examples of inhibi- 
tions upon creative teaching should be the major concern in any 
objective consideration of academic freedom. 

In making this statement, I know there are those who believe that 
academic freedom is in danger in another sense, that the insistence 
that a professor tell the whole truth about his relations with groups 
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or organizations or activities which in any way reflect upon his 
loyalty to country or the propriety of his being a teacher is in itself 
a violation of academic freedom. Since academic freedom is basic- 
ally an instrument of the search for truth, it is difficult indeed to 
reconcile with that tradition the claim that academic freedom should 
protect him who refuses to talk when he is asked to do so by an 
agency of his government inquiring into activities inimical to the 
welfare of his country. 

Such cases would not often come to administrative issue, however, 
if the profession created and energetically used machinery to eval- 
uate and deal with those activities which are in violation of its own 
code. The failure to do so encourages indifference to professional 
standards, which, cumulatively, invites a loss of public confidence. 

Basically, academic freedom derives from public acceptance of 
its importance, for our people believe in intellectual freedom. In 
education this has come to mean freedom of learning, of teaching, 
of inquiry, limited only by the assumptions that teachers will be 
morally responsible, intellectually honest, scholarly in method, and 
loyal to country. At the same time, the public as a whole believes in 
the political immunity of its educational institutions. It accepts the 
citizen rights of the individual student and individual faculty mem- 
ber, but expects students and faculty members to recognize that 
a public service educational institution should not be used for pur- 
poses or in activities beyond the scope of its educational objectives. 

The defense line of academic freedom will not be breached as 
long as the public believes in its validity and as long as it is used 
with integrity. The chief danger to academic freedom is in those 
instances in which members of the profession may justifiably 
be criticized for violating the teachers’ obligation as expressed 
in his own code and the profession’s disregarding those viola- 
tions. As you all know, the commonly accepted code on academic 
freedom contains the following statement: “The college or univer- 
sity teacher is a citizen, a member of a learned profession, and an 
officer of an educational institution. When he speaks or writes as a 
citizen, he should be free from institutional censorship or discipline, 
but his special position in the community imposes special obliga- 
tions. As a man of learning and an educational officer, he should re- 
member that the public may judge his profession and his institution 
by his utterances. Hence, he should at all times be accurate, should 
exercise appropriate restraint, should show respect for the opinions 
of others, and should make every effort to indicate that he is not an 
institutional spokesman.” 
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Admitting this general premise, it is unfortunate that there is no 
machinery established by the profession for the enforcement of the 
code as it deals with the teacher as a citizen. Those members of the 
profession who are careless in their observances of the professional 
code give rise to a public questioning of the wisdom of a condition 
that permits violation of the political immunity of the institution. 
Just as the use of the classroom as a platform for the political ideas 
of the teacher cannot be tolerated, so the teacher’s use of his insti- 
tutional association as a means of giving force to his partisan objec- 
tives should not be ignored by his colleagues. 

If we expect the public to resist those pressures that would class- 
ify together the identified subversive and others who honestly hold 
minority points of view, to resist unfair textbook inquiries and in- 
dictments by headlines, to halt the rumor-mongering on unsubstan- 
tiated charges, we must be able to give assurance that academic free- 
dom does not give protection to those who abuse their privileged 
position. 


CONCLUSION 


It is possible in a consideration of personnel policies to become 
professionally introspective and to think only of what concerns the 
individual or even a group of individuals. Fundamentally, our prob- 
lem is to relate faculty welfare to student welfare and to relate both 
of these to institutional welfare as an instrument of social welfare. 

All of us, in effect, are trustees of our institutions. We are all 
public servants, even though some of us are in private organizations. 
We have public responsibilities, and a kind of trusteeship of higher 
education for the American people. We should never allow our pro- 
fessional introspection to alter our fundamental responsibilities ; but 
rather view our professional concerns as a means to an end of greater 
fulfillment of the objectives of our institutions. 


David D. Henry is Executive Vice Chancellor, New York University. 
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SELECTION AND INDUCTION OF NEW FACULTY MEMBERS 
Abraham §S. Goodhartz 


The staffing of a college or university may provide the greatest 
satisfactions or the greatest sorrows in the administration of higher 
education. A staff functioning with reasonable smoothness, serving 
with colleagues in a spirit of cooperation, working in harmony with 
the underlying principles of the institution’s program, and deriving 
a measure of gratification from its collective accomplishment is a 
source:of deep pride to any college administration. On the other 
hand, where the contrary conditions exist, frustration and despair 
are all too often the millstones and heartbreak of any but an insen- 
sitive college official. Whatever thought and care one directs to the 
selection and induction of suitable personnel is, therefore, a happy 
investment in good administration, not to speak of one’s own peace 
of mind. 

Unfortunately, no simple formula or gadget can be offered to a 
board of trustees, a dean or a department chairman which will safely 
guarantee a proper selection to fill a vacancy on the staff. College 
teachers, it would seem, do not react readily or definitively to simple 
litmus paper tests of competence and satisfaction. What is needed, 
if I may carry this metaphor a bit further, is a series of analytical 
tests involving the reaction of the candidate to a variety of reagents 
followed by a careful interpretation of the observable phenomena. 
The problem, then, as anyone who has participated in its solution 
will attest, is not a very easy one, nor one which should be ap- 
proached lightly. Recognizing its perplexities, one can view the 
problem with some humility and a faith that somehow one will do 
justice to the candidate, the students, and the institution. 

One further note of caution. The treatment of the problem 
will, of course, vary with the type of institution involved. The 
criteria established for the selection of a staff member in, let us 
say, a small denominational school will undoubtedly differ from 
those set up for a large public university. Similarly, the criteria may 
be one thing in a small mid-western community; another thing in a 
large urban center. Even among institutions similar in terms of their 
control or geographical location there will, of course, be variations 
resulting from the nature of the educational program involved. Any 
rigid, mechanistic approach to the selection of college personnel is, 
therefore, to be shunned. 

The college administrator who, having chosen a candidate to man 
a program of work, now feels that he has discharged his responsibil- 
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ities to the successful applicant for the job and to the institution 
generally is apt to deceive himself unless he also has the means of 
integrating the new person into the total apparatus and program of 
the college or university. No system of selection is complete without 
a complementary plan for inducting new faculty personnel. The two 
are the head and tail of the same coin. In many instances a dean, of 
faculty will go to great pains in choosing a teacher only to set him 
adrift in a strange and bewildering academic community. Much 
needless anguish and embarrassment for the newcomer could be 
avoided by a bit of forethought and effort on the part of some 
responsible administrator. 

But let us look at the problem in its proper relationship and ex- 
amine the relevant considerations that will tend to yield the right 
man for the job. As I view it, there are four levels of need that must 
be considered carefully in staffing an institution of higher education. 
These are the needs of the institution as a whole, the needs of a 
particular department, the needs of the candidate, and, finally, the 
needs of the students. The order in which I list these levels does not 
necessarily indicate priorities of importance. They are, rather, neces- 
sary ingredients in the recipe, the importance of each substance 
depending usually upon varying local conditions. 

The first of the needs under consideration is the one which is 
basic to the broad, over-all educational program of the institution. 
It is the need which must be satisfied in order to strengthen the phil- 
osophical sub-structure of the entire educational edifice. Fulfillment 
of this need provides sustenance to the very values which permeate 
the total enterprise. More commonly we refer to these values as the 
goals or objectives of the college. In terms of outcomes, they repre- 
sent the service which the institution offers to society: liberal arts 
training, professional preparation, industrial or agricultural research, 
community service, etc. The selection of a new staff member must 
be viewed with concern as to his ability to fit into the general pro- 
gram of the school. It would be a serious matter, for example, to 
engage in an undergraduate liberal arts college the services of an 
individual whose major devotion is not teaching, but rather research. 
It is important, therefore, to determine in advance the extent to 
which there exists a congruence of interests between candidate and 
institution. 

A college administrator, such as a president or a dean, is by virtue 
of his office in a position to evaluate his staff requirements in terms 
of over-all college needs rather than the more restricted needs of an 
individual department. He can thus determine, when budget conditions 
permit, to strengthen one area of his instructional staff at the ex- 
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pense perhaps of another area. An alert administrator will gauge 
weaknesses in his staff structure and attempt at every favorable oppor- 
tunity to bolster them with new personnel. In this way he can build a 
well-balanced staff capable of fulfilling the total college program as 
differentiated from the special requirements of particular departments. 
The pressing need in the last few years for more elementary schcol 
teachers has prompted many a college president or dean to strengthen 
the teacher training area of his staff, undoubtedly, in this period of 
limited college budgetary resources, at the expense of staff personnel 
in the more academic fields. Similarly, in attempting to meet our con- 
temporary technological hunger for more scientifically trained young 
men and women, the average college administrator will place a higher 
priority on developing his department of physics rather than his 
department of, let us say, classical languages. In such cases the ex- 
pansion of the college staff, where such growth is possible, is a 
response to social needs and may be consistent with the basic pro- 
gram of the institution which may be service to the community. 

More frequently, however, the selection of a new staff member 
comes about as a result of the more immediate needs of one of the 
departments of the college. Depending on the nature of the vacancy, 
the department chairman will either scan the application forms that 
have accumulated in his files, or communicate with a colleague at one 
of the professional societies or at some neighboring university ask- 
ing him to recommend some recent Ph.D’s, or, when a “big name” 
is sought, he may even raid one of the large universities for a dis- 
tinguished member of the staff. Other devices exist, of course; but 
the ones listed are the ones more generally employed. 

The department chairman who understands and is responsive to 
the philosophy of his institution will bear that philosophy in mind 
in making his selection. More often, however, he will be concerned 
with finding a candidate who is adequately prepared to carry a 
specific assignment of work either in teaching or research, who will 
carry his share of committee work, and who reveals promising in- 
dications of being able to get along with the other members of the 
department. 

In some few instances, it is true, a department chairman will go 
beyond these basic considerations and look for an individual who 
may spark the lagging enthusiasm of a mediocre staff or may pro- 
vide new vitality to the department offerings, or may head a new 
program which the department wishes to sponsor. Thus, for ex- 
ample, in some of our traditional liberal arts colleges there has been 
an interest in recruiting men and women with a point of view di- 
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rected toward a program of general education that is rapidly finding 
its way into these institutions. 

It may not be out of place, perhaps, to draw attention here to the 
desirability on the part of the chairman to develop a continuing file 
of applicants for positions in his department. Limiting oneself to 
a few names stored in one’s mind against some future contingency, 
as so frequently happens, is hardly the best way of knowing who is 
available when the time comes to look for a candidate. 

The relative value of making a selection of a candidate either by 
the chairman himself or by the chairman together with a committee 
of members of the department is something to be carefully con- 
sidered. There is much to be said for the latter plan. The judgment 
of three or four colleagues who “look over” the candidates is apt 
to be sounder and more representative of department feeling. From 
the point of view of the successful applicant, being welcomed to a 
department in which he already knows several people makes for a 
smoother and more hospitable entrance upon his new duties. 

The more enlightened and forward-looking administrator will 
think seriously of the candidate’s needs whenever he is seeking to 
fill a vacancy on the staff. A short-sighted selection in this regard 
will only invite difficulties sooner or later for the institution or the 
applicant or both. What must be borne in mind, especially, is the fact 
that we are dealing usually with a human being who has been care- 
fully trained in his profession and who possesses certain potential- 
ities for growth. In addition, personal requirements of various kinds 
may enter into the picture making the offering of an appointment 
by an institution and its acceptance by a candidate a very important 
negotiation. Who is unfamiliar with the case of the young teacher 
who is eager to carry on research only to find, contrary to what he 
had been led to expect, that the possibility of carrying on such ac- 
tivity is crowded out by time-consuming committee assignments, 
limited library or laboratory facilities, or an indifference on the part 
of his superiors to his research interests? Or, to cite still another 
type of case, the disappointment and frustration felt by many new- 
comers to a department because the giving of advanced work in the 
department is a priority right of the senior members and one must 
wait for an unrelenting, but sometimes distressingly slow, destiny 
to right the situation? 

It is clear that an administrator has a definite moral and profes- 
sional responsibility to the candidate in laying before him the extent 
of the possibilities and the limitations of the position under consid- 
eration. To withhold relevant information about an appointment, 
thereby misleading an applicant, or, what is worse, holding out prom- 
ises which cannot be fulfilk 1 is a disservice to everyone concerned. 
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The staffs of many an institution are sprinkled with people who 
wear out their academic lives, disgruntled and embittered because 
of unredeemed pledges, both real and imaginary. 

In the selecting of faculty personnel the needs of the student, for 
whom, presumably, the whole business is carried out, are all too 
often ignored or, at best, minimized. The college president or the 
dean may be concerned with the need for strengthening certain weak 
areas on the staff. The chairman may be anxious to fill a vacancy 
in his departmental organization which usually means staffing certain 
courses. The candidate, who is the third party in these negotiations, 
is anxious to find a position which will give him professional fulfill- 
ment. The student, however, who is the ultimate consumer of what- 
ever good or evil comes out of this trading is, of course, no partici- 
pant in any of these arrangements. I am not suggesting that he 
should be. But I do urge that his interests and needs as a student 
be consciously considered and protected. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to point out that these interests may be somewhat vaguely and in- 
directly attended to in all of the dealings involving the selection of 
a new teacher. The specific question, however, must still be asked: 
does this candidate fit the requirements of our student body? The 
selection of a scholar of reputation, as opposed, perhaps, to an ef- 
fective teacher of freshman composition, may indeed enhance the 
prestige of the institution. But when the need is clearly for someone 
who can raise the level of writing ability of the students and derives 
satisfaction in doing this, it is questionable whether the selection of 
the scholar of reputation may, in this instance, be a wise choice. 

The induction of a successful candidate into the academic envi- 
ronment in which he is to work involves considerably more than the 
mere inclusion of his name on the institution’s payroll, although no 
one, I dare say, will deny the importance of that item. A bewildering 
array of problems may confront the newcomer. Some of these prob- 
lems, like the immediate personal one of finding suitable living 
quarters for the candidate and his family, if he is coming from an 
out-of-town community, can be solved through some agency of the 
college. This may, perhaps, be less of a problem in the New York 
area than it is in other locations. But, where it does exist, some 
liaison between a member of the dean’s office and a reputable real 
estate agent may help the candidate in locating adequate housing 
facilities. In some cases, of course, the institution has assumed this 
responsibility as its own and has provided living quarters at reason- 
able rentals. This is the case, for example, at the University of Con- 
necticut where University housing is made available to newcomers. 

The strangeness of the physical environment of the institution can 
be quickly reduced by means of an interestingly written handbook 
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which will provide the answers to the multitude of questions that 
make first the weeks on a new campus a disconcerting experience for 
many people. The handbook should provide concise information 
about the history of the institution, its affiliations, its stated ob- 
jectives, the names and responsibilities of the administrators and 
their offices, the organization of the faculty, a summary of the more 
important college regulations with which the new staff member 
should be familiar, the special services and privileges accorded to 
members of the faculty, the nature of the library facilities, and other 
pertinent facts. Despite the fact that such a handbook is a relatively 
simple matter to produce, it is surprising to find that many colleges 
are without one and that the newcomer’s adjustment to his surround- 
ings is left to chance. 

To many colleagues on the campus the names of administrative 
officers of the college represent merely a signature at the end of a 
memorandum or a listing in the directory. College presidents and 
deans have been known to meet a member of the staff for the first 
time at the reception given in honor of his retirement. If there is 
any value in cooperative effort and mutual understanding between 
staff and administration, it would seem that an earlier meeting would 
be more desirable. An informal get-together in the faculty club, at 
which, perhaps, the dean or president would introduce the officers 
of administration and invite the new colleagues to share in the edu- 
cational responsibilities of the institution, could be of immeasurable 
value in setting the spirit and tone for the new people. 

If the chosen candidate is, furthermore, new to college teaching, 
it is obviously desirable not only to assist in his social adjustments 
but also to help settle what is probably his most urgent professional 
problems: those connected directly with his teaching. Graduate 
training being what it is, the chances are that very little attention 
was devoted to imparting to the prospective college teacher an un- 
derstanding of the teaching skills he would need. Such a teacher, 
when confronted for the first time with classroom realities, can 
find his work to be anything but a pleasurable and rewarding ex- 
perience, both to himself and to his students. The rough edges in 
the early period of a new teacher’s career can be smoothed by some 
informal arrangement in which a colleague would assume respons- 
ibility for assisting the new teacher in some of the teaching tech- 
niques with which he should be familiar. Ideally such an arrangement 
should not be a department assignment, but rather a mutually agree- 
able scheme for guiding and learning. 

Nothing, perhaps, is as effective in making the new staff member 
feel that he is a participant in the college program as an awareness 
of what is going on about him in the immediate college community. 
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Obviously, an informed staff will tend to have a better understanding 
of college-wide problems. Educational and administrative decisions 
grounded on such understanding are apt to reflect wisdom and sym- 
pathy rather than blind rules and good intentions. The kinds of 
information I have in mind here are such items as admission prac- 
tices, grading policies, retention standards for students, curriculum 
thinking, faculty committee activities, student backgrounds, examin- 
ation policies, evaluation of teaching effectiveness, college achieve- 
ments, and similar matters. 

Finally, without suggesting that this ends the possible list of 
means by which new personnel may be inducted, every campus 
should be provided with at least one administrator to whom the 
newcomer on the campus can come with his own difficulties, whether 
these problems relate directly or indirectly to his professional re- 
ponsibilities or whether they are personal situations requiring ad- 
justment. Obviously such an administrator must inspire confidence 
and have a measure of authority which could bring about solutions 
for at least some college problems. Whoever this college official may 
be, he must be an individual who looks upon members of the staff 
not as marketable commodities nor even solely as teachers or coun- 
selors, but basically as human beings. 

What I have attempted to do was to lay before you some consid- 
erations for the selection of faculty personnel: teachers, research 
workers, librarians, counselors, and others. I have also suggested some 
devices that may prove helpful in bringing to the new people on the 
staff an understanding of the institution with which they have affiliated 
and a desire to share responsibility for its educational endeavors. 
It would indeed be foolhardy for me to assert that the criteria for 
selection and the devices for integration enumerated here constitute 
an exhaustive consideration of the subject. Rather, I had hoped to 
provide a starting point for a more extensive discussion of the prob- 
lems. That the careful selection and orientation of faculty personnel 
is one of the major responsibilities of an institution of higher learn- 
ing is a tenet that needs frequent reiteration. As long as college ad- 
ministrators will choose their personnel, as is all too often the case, 
with less regard to sound principles than they would apply in the 
purchase of their groceries, it is necessary to hammer away vigor- 
ously at these problems. 

In the final analysis, the strength and prestige of an institution 
lie in its students and its teachers. Weaken either of these two props 
and the structure will tumble. 





Abraham S. Goodhartz is Assistant Professor in the Department of Per- 
sonnel Service and Assistant to the Dean of Faculty, Brooklyn College. 








SALARY SCHEDULES AND PROMOTION POLICIES* 


Eugene G. Wilkins 


MOST COLLEGE FACULTIES ON SALARY SCHEDULES 


Most college faculties are on salary schedules. For example, the 
following is a salary schedule of one of the upper level state teachers 
colleges. The criteria for promotion in terms of academic degrees 
and minimum service are listed on the schedule. Those applying to 
excellence of teaching, publications, professional leadership, etc. are 


also employed. 


SALARY SCHEDULE FOR FACULTIES OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Classification 


Assistant 
Instructor 
Instructor 


Assistant 
Professor 


Associate 
Professor 


Professor 


Distinguished 


Service 
Professor 


APPROVED JUNE 5, 1952 


Minimum Training 


Bachelor’s Degree 


Master’s Degree 
or its equivalent 
Master’s Degree 
plus one further 
year approved 
graduate study 
Master’s Degree 
plus two further 
years approved 
graduate study 
or its equivalent 
Doctor’s Degree 
or equivalent 
Doctor’s Degree 
or equivalent 


Minimum 
Experience 


Determined by 
Commissioner 


2 years 


5 years 


8 years 


10 years 


10 years 


Salary Range and 
Yearly Increment} 


$3000-$3600 
Increment - $120 
$3840-$4740 
Increment - $180 
$4740-$5940 
Increment - $240 


$5460-$6660 
Increment - $240 


$6660-$8100 
Increment - $300 
$7000- 
Increment to be 
determined by 
Commissioner 


*Address Delivered at the EIGHTH ANNUAL HIGHER EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE Sponsored by the DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, December 6, 1952. 

+The salary range is for the period September 1 to June 30 each year. 
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The salary schedule and criteria for promotion in one of our 


larger private universities are: 


Normal Maximum Salary Average Normal 
Initial Maximum for Permanent Rank Increment 
Rank Salary Salary 
Full-time 
Instructor $3400 $4500 ——_— $200 
Assistant 
Professor 4400 6000 No inflexible ceiling 200 
Associate 
Professor 5500 7000 . i” ig 200 
Professor 6500 10000 r : . 200 


Criteria for Promotion 


In order that the criteria by which the work of a faculty member 


is judged may be as objective and as specific as possible, the follow- 
ing factors are suggested: 


bo 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS AND TEACHING SERVICES 


Personal Characteristics: Integrity ; emotional maturity and so- 
cial adjustment; open-mindedness; objectivity; freedom from 
racial, national, religious, and class prejudices; interest in stu- 
dents and colleagues; capacity for leadership and cooperation ; 
appreciation of democratic principles and skill in combining 
democratic procedure with the exercise of leadership. 

Teaching: Scholarly, creative, inspiring teaching; mastery of 
subject matter and of classroom skills; excellence in student- 
teacher relationships; promptness in all matters of class 
machinery. 

These criteria should constitute 60-80 per cent of the total 
weight of rating. 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


Committee Service: real service on national, state or significant 
local committees. 

Editorship: the working editorship of a significant series of 
books or of a substantial periodical, or of some equivalent edu- 
cational contribution. 

Educational Leadership in the Community: recognized leadership 
in the development of experimental field work, in the development 
of special services, etc. beyond the duties of the position held 
on the faculty. 

Honors: significant honor or citation for outstanding scholarship, 
research, publication, civic or other service and alumni honors. 
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Office Holding: a major office in a national, state or significant 

local professional organization. 

6. Scholarly Activities: research and publications (books, articles, 

reviews pertinent to the scholar’s field) in standard magazines 

or by reputable publishing houses in sufficient volume and of 
sufficient importance to be called a significant contribution. 

Student Counselling: counselling service to students beyond the 

average load in quality and quantity of routine assignments; 

sponsorship of student organization, societies, etc. 

8. Surveys: direction or important service on surveys of sizeable 
school systems. 

9. University Leadership and Service: recognized leadership or 
service in the internal affairs of the University or School, beyond 
the duties of the position held on the faculty. 

In other professions where the service performed is paid for 
directly by the client, there are no salary schedules, each practitioner 
acting as a free agent. The professor no longer bargains individually 
with the college president or dean once he has become a member of 
the faculty. 

This turns out not to be a single salary schedule but one of sev- 
eral. In effect, there is a schedule for each rank, one schedule for 
the instructors, others for the assistant professors, the associates and 
the professors. Each has its stated beginning salary, stated incre- 
ments, and maximum. 


OBSTACLES FOR COLLEGE SALARIES 


The college professor finds that the salary schedule of X college, 
with a beginning salary for instructors of $3,500 and a maximum 
for professors of $12,000, has many blocks in it for him. Annual 
increments within his schedule are practically automatic, but to be 
promoted to the next higher scale he has two obstacles. He must 
meet the requirements for advanced degrees and there must be a 
vacancy in the next rank. These conditions are, of course, in addition 
to his doing a commendable job. 

The college professor has had his real income reduced while most 
other workers, both professional and non-professional in our econ- 
omy, have had their real incomes increased. The Report of the 
Commission on Financing Higher Education in the volume Nature 
and Needs of Higher Education cites that the average incomes of 
doctors and dentists more than doubled between 1940 and 1950. 
The income of lawyers was only slightly less than this. The salaries 
of college professors have lost ground in relation to these other 
professions. Ten years ago the average income of a dentist was 
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about thirty per cent greater than the college professor’s income. 
A decade later it was seventy per cent higher. At the present time 
the average income of a doctor is given as two and one-half times 
greater than that of a college professor, and the average income of 
a lawyer twice that of a college professor. 


COLLEGE SALARIES CANNOT COMPETE 
WITH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Formerly college salaries could attract teachers from the public 
schools, but the lag in college salaries makes it difficult now to recruit 
experienced teachers from the public schools. The public schools, 
through their teachers associations, have shown less lag than the 
colleges. By the time teachers have demonstrated the ability which 
would cause them to be chosen by the colleges, their salaries, which 
have practically a continuous series of annual increases, have ex- 
ceeded the beginning college schedules. 

Prestige of college teaching still operates as a factor in attracting 
teachers to the college level, providing the salary disadvantage is not 
too great. The disadvantage becomes greater the longer the teacher 
remains in public schools. 


STATE SUPPORTED COLLEGES PAY BETTER SALARIES 
THAN PRIVATE COLLEGES 
The faculty salaries in state supported colleges are higher than in 
private and endowed colleges. The following table shows the diver- 
gence in the 1951-52 salaries: 
State Universities State Teachers Colleges Private and 


Endowed 
Number of Colleges 70 71 228 
Average Salary 
Instructor $3,417 $3,560 $3,179 
Asst. Professor 4.057 4,098 3,497 
Assoc. Prof. 4,727 4,578 4,102 
Professor 5,817 5,252 4,591 


Source: Hoff, Charles. College and University Business, Vol. XII (May 
1952) 


There seems to be a greater probability of a salary schedule being 
in effect in the state supported institutions than in the private col- 
leges because of more constant funds in greater quantity. 


EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNGER COLLEGE TEACHERS 


College administrators are tending to employ younger faculty 
members because the college salary will not attract the teacher in 
the upper levels of the public school salary schedules. 
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Another practice, that of employing the inexperienced college 
graduate in his Alma Mater or another college, has always resulted 
in young instructors. 


NEED FOR UNIVERSITIES TO TRAIN FOR COLLEGE TEACHING 


Promotion policies stress teaching ability, an art difficult to meas- 
ure. They also stress advanced training, easily measured through 
college degrees earned. Publication of books and magazine articles, 
another easily measured factor, is recognized. Unless specifically 
planned, advanced degrees may not improve the teaching of the col- 
lege instructor. There is an emerging need for universities to train 
college teachers not only for initial placement on college faculties 
but for making realistic promotion policies which depend objectively 
so much on degrees. 


COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS UNDERPAID 


Through salary schedules for college teachers, the incomes of the 
faculty members have been raised more in proportion than the in- 
come of the college administrator. This same imbalance has occurred 
in the case of school principals and superintendents. 

For example, at one college in 1939 the president received $7,500 
per year and the highest professor $4,000. In 1952 the professor 
has a top range of $8,100 while the president receives a top of 
$11,000. If the balance had been maintained, he should be at the 
$15,000 level. Because of inflation, in real economic income the 
president has received no increment but has actually taken a cut. 

SUMMARY 

The college professor of 1952 is most likely to be on a recognized 
salary schedule being adhered to rather strictly by the administration. 
He may have some difficulty being promoted from one classification 
to a higher one. He must exhibit good teaching, a wide variety of 
academic activities ranging from publication of books to serving on 
national committees, and be well supplied with degrees from the 
graduate school. It would be best if the professor liked university 
and college life very much, because he could do much better for 
himself in dentistry (70% better), medicine (150% better), or in 
law (100% better). But if he just must teach, let him choose a state 
college or university, for the salaries there are better than in the 
average private or endowed college. His final compensation must be 
balanced with heavy fringe benefits in the areas of personal satisfac- 
tion coming from teaching at the higher education level. 





Eugene G. Wilkins is President of New Jersey State Teachers College at 
Newark. 





































PROTECTING THE INVESTMENT IN FACULTY 
Harry A. Becker 


Introduction 


The faculty and other professional personnel constitute the most 
valuable investment of a college or university. Collectively and even 
individually they are the products of mankind’s quest through all the 
generations of civilization for an understanding of the universe and 
of man. It is as a result of their efforts that dividends of good deeds 
and good will accrue to the institution. This paper deals with the 
programs for continuous professional growth that are or should be 
provided to protect and improve the investment in faculty. 

It should be emphasized at the outset that this is not an indictment 
‘of college teachers or higher education. As a group, college teachers 
are both sincere and able. American colleges merit appreciation and 
support for the many contributions that they render to society. 

It is granted that there is much good teaching and there are many 
fine institutions. On the other hand, there is evidence of the aimless- 
ness and “ineffectuality of much college teaching.” (12, pp. 2, 20) 
It is not, however, the purpose of this paper to decry poor teaching 
wherever it exists. More important is the fact that whether teaching 
and other college functions are good, bad, or indifferent, there is 
always room for improvement. 


Importance of In-Service Programs 


In the Cooperative Study in General Education, it was found that 
in-service growth programs “are of primary importance.” In fact it 
was declared that the success of general education programs in the 
years immediately ahead depends upon the adequacy of provisions 
for the in-service education of staff members. (4, pp. 219-220) 

According to the President’s Commission on Higher Education: 

The process of strengthening the effectiveness of the faculty 
cannot be left to chance. Comprehensive programs for in-service 
education are needed on every college and university campus. . . 
The provision of such programs is vital to the welfare of the 
nation. (11, pp. 37, 48) 

The inadequacy of pre-service preparation has underscored the 
importance of in-service development programs. The Commission 
on Teacher Education has pointed out that the established pattern 
of graduate education in the United States had done little to develop 
better college teaching. (3, p. 107) For years the Association of 
American Colleges and the American Association of Junior Colleges 
have recommended broader pre-service training including supervised 
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practice in-teaching college classes in general education. (4, p. 219) 

The President’s Commission declared that pre-service programs 
did not provide the necessary preparation for careers in higher 
education. ‘College teaching is the only major learned profession 
for which there does not exist a well-defined program of preparation 
directed toward developing the skills which it is essential for the 
practitioner to possess.” (11, p. 16) 


Who Should Participate? 


In-service growth and improvement programs are not alone for the 
inexperienced, but for all of the professional personnel of a college. 
The need may be different, but it is not lessened with experience or 
administrative responsibilities. “He who dares to teach must never 
cease to learn.” 

The recipient of the Ph.D. degree is certainly not a “finished' 
product” in the sense that his education has been completed. The 
changing world, new developments in a professional field, the avail- 
ability of new instruments for research on teaching, and the infinite 
differences among students all make professional study a lifelong 
activity. One professor in congratulating a student who had just 
qualified for the Ph.D. degree expressed it in this way: “Now that 
this interruption has been ended, your education can be resumed.” 

Nor should the attainment of tenure mark the peak of profession- 
al development. Rather it indicates professional maturity and the 
competence of the individual to assume responsibility for directing 
his own further professional growth. (11, p. 37) 





The Status of In-Service Programs 

Let us look now to see to what extent these important functions 
are carried on in American colleges. The following appraisal of in- 
service programs was made by Reeves who is recognized as a keen 
and able student of American higher education: 


. .. The demands for teachers to meet the needs of increased 
enrollments immediately following the close of the World War 
resulted in a lowering of standards with reference to the train- 
ing of staff members. A new emphasis has been given, however, 
during the past five or six years to the training of teachers 
while in service . . . There is much evidence to indicate that 
the colleges are at last awake to the need for the development 
of methods of training their teachers while in service. (6, pp. 
145-146) 
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This is an encouraging statement. The need for in-service pro- 
grams had finally been recognized and some constructive steps were 


being taken. It must be pointed out, however, that this statement 


was made by Dr. Reeves more than twenty years ago. The World 
War to which he referred was World War I. 

3ut what has happened since? Another World War has again 
been followed by an increase in college enrollments and a lowering 
of standards with reference to the training of staff members. To 
this extent, the circumstances have been parallel. Is there evidence, 
however, that adequate programs of in-service training have been 
developed? Recent statements by competent observers and respons- 
ible professional groups leave no room for complacency. 

While he believes “that most of the professional education of col- 
lege teachers should be in-service education,” Professor Reeves is 
less optimistic than he had been in 1930. “Many higher education 
institutions, however, have done little in the direction of providing 
such programs for their faculty members.” (7, p.139) 

The President’s Commission criticized the college for failing to 
provide adequate in-service training even for new faculty members. 
(11, p. 6) 

Out of the ninety-eight colleges and universities that participated 
in the recent study by Leahy, “thiry-two stated that they had no 
formal or informal in-service training programs for the improve- 
ment of instruction...” Most of those reporting this situation 
themselves criticized the state of affairs. No replies were received 
from forty-one other institutions and it seems safe to assume that 
some of them at least did not reply because they had nothing to re- 
port. (9, p. 8, 11) 

Dr. Russell Cooper has pointed out that faculty members like 
other human beings “are subject to the biological law that an organ- 
ism must either grow or die.” According to Cooper, a large number 
of faculty members are slowly withering away on the campuses of 
America. There are, however, many who escape this fate. “While 
it is easy to go to seed in an academic environment, such fate is not 
inevitable, as is proved by the numerous professors and entire fac- 
ulties who remain perennially alert and alive.” (7, p. 113) Whether 
faculty members go to seed or continue to grow is one of the great 
challenges of higher education. 


Responsibility for the Present Situation 


When programs for the continuous growth of faculty do not 
function, the responsibility must usually be shared by all of the 
groups responsible for the functioning of a college. An attempt 
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shall now be made to analyze these responsibilities and to suggest 
constructive steps for meeting them. 


Responsibility of Boards of Control 


A lay board of control could not and should not seek to perform 
the functions of administrative officers. They must, however, frame 
or at least approve the basic policies which will determine whether 
programs of professional growth can flourish. The general personnel 
policies of a college provide either a kind or hostile climate. While 
it is beyond the scope of this paper to attempt an analysis of gen- 
eral personnel policies, it is obvious that the welfare and happiness 
of each faculty member have an important bearing on his ability to 
grow in his work. 

In particular, members of a board of control need to have some 
conception of educational processes. Often lay people, even as edu- 
cators sometimes do, conceive education as a static process in which 
the professor who knows all of the answers tells them to the students 
who are assumed to know none of the answers. The process is fin- 
ished and the cycle completed when the students who are often glad 
to be unburdened, return the knowledge to the professor on an ex- 
amination. 

Only if board members have an appreciation of the dynamics of 
learning situations will they be aware of the need for continuous 
growth. Then and only then, are they likely to be sure that key po- 
sitions are filled by educators who regard the direction of in-service 
programs as a major and not an incidental responsibility. 

Often, trustees have selected as administrators, persons who 
seemed capable of raising money or had made outstanding records as 
military or political figures. It is the responsibility of boards of con- 
trol to select for key positions, educators who have a broad concep- 
tion and an understanding of educational problems and processes. 
The Biblical injunction applies to college educators as it does to 
others: “By their deeds ye shall know them.” 

A board of control needs to insist that responsibility for leader- 
ship and direction of in-service programs be definitely assigned. It 
is important that those who are responsible be provided with the 
necessary time, assistance, and authority. Periodic reports on these 
activities must be required. In each institution some one individual 
should be designated to coordinate the various programs for profes- 
sional growth. This may or may not be the direct responsibility of 
the president. The title of this officer matters little, but it should be 
a definite and important responsibility. 
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Responsibility of Administrative Officers 


Perhaps the major responsibility for the quality of in-service pro- 
grams rests with the administration as it is they who must provide 
the leadership and direction. Payne, for example, placed primary 
responsibility on the college administration, justifying this position 
as follows: 


... the administration selects the teachers, provides facilities for 
teaching, determines the teaching load, salaries, and many other 
things which affect directly or indirectly the quality of the 
teaching. If a poor teacher is employed . . . poor teaching is the 
inevitable result. On the other hand, if a potentially good teach- 
er is overworked and underpaid, if his equipment is poor, if his 
environment provides no stimulus and encouragement, poor 
teaching is also the result. If then good teaching is to prevail 
within the college, the desire for it must first come from the 
administration. (10, pp.327-8) 


Tead has said that administrative officers can determine when and 
if there shall be an effective program of in-service growth. 


At any time when a college president and his academic dean 
will announce that every effort will be made to focus coopera- 
tive thinking and practice on better teaching and richer learn- 
ing, the steps in a creative program are broadly known and can 
be taken. But there must be leadership, persistent, patient, in- 
formed, and willing to push ahead in the directions indicated. 
(12, p. 52) 


Carmichael has said: “An imaginative and courageous adminis- 
trator could undertake no more fruitful effort than that of discover- 
ing new ways of keeping the faculty alive and alert.” (2, p. 11) 
Leahy found that courage is a definitely necessary quality. While all 
who participated in the study recognized the need for improving 
instruction, a large group of college presidents appeared hesitant 
to attack the problem. One explained his position like this: 


As you know, this problem is an extremely delicate one in- 
volving in many people’s minds the freedom of the individual 
instructor to teach what and how he pleases. I think that we 
can make some progress in spite of this prevailing limitation, 
but I have no confidence that general improvements can be 
achieved readily. (9, p. 8) 
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More than twenty years ago Evenden pointed out that “the prob- 
lem of providing satisfactory instruction in colleges is one of the 
last of the important problems to receive the attention of college 
administrators.” (5, p. 587) Not only are some administrators hesi- 
tant about such matters, but this is the kind of problem that lends 
itself to postponement. It is a never-ending job anyhow and boards 
of control seldom ask about it. 

In the pressure of administrative routine, there are many dead- 
lines to meet. These may include such activities as planning a speech, 
preparation of the academic calendar, setting up the budget, and re- 
ports to the board of trustees. Whether or not important, adminis- 
trators know that the deadlines must be met. Problems, even though 
important, may be postponed indefinitely if there is not a deadline. 

Deans, department heads, and even college presidents sometimes 
have a narrow conception of their functions. They sometimes des- 
cribe themselves as glorified clerks or business managers. Where this 
is the case they concentrate on the tangible and routine machinery 
of education, but neglect the important responsibility of leading 
faculty to utilization of skill at highest levels of ability. 

These functions require the highest levels of ability in human 
relationships and educational statemanship. Administrative personnel 
need in-service programs to enable them to perform these duties 
better. The President’s Commission on Education recommended 
special training for college administrators. (11, p. 46) A new con- 
ception of administration is necessary which gives the responsibility 
for guiding in-service growth a higher priority than the routine and 
mechanical functions. 

It is particularly the responsibility of the administration to state 
definitely and clearly the bases on which faculty will be evaluated. 
If excellence of teaching is a primary consideration, it must be prop- 
erly weighted in decisions regarding promotion and tenure. It is the 
responsibility of administrative officers to develop effective and valid 
techniques for doing so. Research is needed in this and other areas 
of college administration. If promotions in rank and increases in 
salary go primarily to those who are “productive scholars, in-service 
growth programs to develop increased teaching ability will not 
succeed. 

Lip service by administrative officers will not produce effective 
in-service programs. It is not enough for administrators to give an 
occasional “pep talk” on in-service growth while they remain en- 
grossed in the mechanics of administration. In-service programs 
will develop only where administrative officers actively lead and 
participate in them. 
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On the other hand, sometimes administrative officers have had 
the attitude that in-service training is something they do to rather 
than with the faculty members. In these cases there has been too 
much attention to whipping faculty members into line. The most 
successful programs will be those in which individuals participate 
cooperatively. The programs are important not in themselves, but 
only insofar as they stimulate individual teachers. (8, p. 141; 11, 
p. 45) 


Responsibility of Faculty Members 


In the final analysis, it is up to each faculty member to choose 
whether he will go to seed or continue to grow. Administrative offi- 
cers can help and encourage, but growth takes place only within 
each individual. 


Administrative officers may water the academic soil with en- 
couragement and clear away any noxious obstructions, they 
may provide support for the growing organism, but it will never 
really flower and bear fruit except as the urge to grow is stirred 
from within. (7, p. 113) 


Willingness to recognize the need for, and benefits of an improve- 
ment program is an important factor in determining whether a pro- 
fessor will grow or wither professionally. Most teachers believe or 
at least express themselves as feeling that they are effective teachers. 
In a study made by the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, it was reported that “nearly every professor believes him- 
self to be a good teacher, in fact a particularly good one.” (1 p.145) 

For some, this smugness and self-satisfaction is only a mask. 
They feel that to display an interest in an improvement program is 
a confession of inadequacy. Faculty must recognize that awareness 
of the need to grow and develop is a mark of promise. 

The nature of the academic rut is illustrated by the oft told story 
of the professor who felt that he was not receiving the recognition 
that he should have. “After all,” he said, “I’ve had twenty years of 
experience.” “Correction, please,” replied the dean patiently. “You 
have had one year of experience repeated twenty times.” 

The college teacher’s most serious occupational hazard is temp- 
tation to laziness. According to Tead, “the occupational risk of a 
lessening working drive which surround the college teacher once he 
is secure in his tenure may as well be admitted to be real.” (12, p. 13) 

The day has gone when teaching was something that was done, 
but not discussed. As Dean Raushenbush of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege has said: 
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There has been a long-standing tradition in America, and a 
rather strange one when all the circumstances are considered, 
that college teaching is something that you do, but son. +thing 
you do not talk about. Anyone who has spent twenty years on 
college faculties knows that most of the time he has been in- 
formed little about what his colleagues do in their classes, how 
they use their knowledge and insight in teaching, What he does 
know he often learns accidentally and in a fragmentary way 
from students, who seem to care about teaching, if no one else 


does. (1, p. 78) 


It is the responsibility of faculty members to give thought fre- 
quently to the objectives of their teaching. This is a stimulating if 
not upsetting experience, but teachers interested in growth will find 
that it is vital to effective teaching. Consideration of objectives 
should lead to seeking additional ways to find out whether the stated 
objectives have been reached. It may be found that the courses as 
taught emphasize memorization of factual content and that transfer 
of the training to life situations is merely assumed. 

In-service growth of faculty members is hampered by the view 
that such functions as teaching, research, and counseling are separate 
and distinct. Faculty members can facilitate their in-service growth 
by accepting the more realistic view that these functions overlap and 
reinforce one another. (7, p. 113) 

Cooper has taken the position that good teaching and moderate 
research can stimulate and reinforce each other. “The research may 
be in some aspect of the professor’s special field of interest, or it 
may be devoted to some teaching problem in that field.” In either 
case, the research can stimulate creative thinking and increase teach- 
ing effectiveness. (7, p. 188) 

Reeves has listed a number of problems that deserve scientific 
study by faculty members. A scientific approach should go far to- 
ward vitalizing teaching through improving curriculum content and 
methods. Faculty members who make such studies “will be in a 
position to base their instructional programs on knowledge instead 
of on hunches.” (7, pp. 140-141) 

Teaching and counseling have been described by McDonald as 
“parts of the same function, and the teacher should be encouraged 
to study test data, personal histories, and other available informa- 
tion regarding the students taking his courses.” It has been a major 
problem to bring counseling service and instructional activities to- 


gether. (1, pp. 136-137) 
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Moreover, the student also must be accepted as an active partner 
in a joint enterprise. Faculty members who have not yet done so 
must face the fact that students have opinions and reactions about 
their studies and their teachers and that their views are reliable and 
have definite value. (1, pp. 149-150) As Dr. William R. Wood 
said: “Failure to recognize the student as an active partner has been 
a glaring weakness of many faculty improvement programs.” 1, pp. 
177-178) 

Students should be given the opportunity to give their reactions 
rather frequently to their instructors. For obvious reasons many 
students would not feel free to do so unless their identities were 
concealed. Faculty members who are apprehensive as to how they 
will fare can be reassured. The experience of numerous instruc- 
tors has been that students have rated them even higher than they 
rated themselves. 

Fullest benefit is not received when these reactions are obtained 
only at the end of the course. The possibility of modifying the in- 
struction and increasing its effectiveness as it progresses has then 
passed. It is desirable to survey student interests and objectives at 
the beginning of a course and to obtain their reactions and sugges- 
tions at least once or twice while the course is in progress. 

Most of these ratings should be solely for use by the instructor. 
However, once a year or perhaps less often, ratings by students 
should be made for administrative purposes. Faculty members who 
resent being rated by students must remember that all administrative 
officers receive and are influenced by such student reactions as come 
to their attention. It is known that a tiny number of articulate or 
disgruntled students sometimes have an undue influence. Surely, it 
is better to give this opportunity to all of the students. 

As a professional group, the faculty as a whole has a responsibility 
for the growth and development of its members. In small faculties 
this may be carried on through informal seminars. In larger facul- 
ties, the promotion of continuous professional growth should be one 
of the chief purposes of the faculty organization. The executive com- 
mittee of the faculty organization or a special committee should co- 
ordinate study projects. Curriculum, advisory and other committees 
should essentially be in-service growth projects. In fact, it has been 
recommended that in addition to those who are named to committees 
because of their competence or experience in an area, others be named 
in order to give them an opportunity to obtain more understanding. 


(1, p. 183) 
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In the final analysis, however, the challenge is one for each indi- 
vidual faculty members to meet. As the President’s Commission has 
said: 


The most comprehensive program of in-service education will 
be of little value unless each member of the staff recognizes its 
importance and participates wholeheartedly in it. There is no 
place in higher education in the years ahead for the college 
teacher who smugly assumes he cannot improve his teaching or 
the quality of his research project. (11, p. 45) 


General Suggestions 


The story is told of a motorist who stopped to ask a farmer for 
directions. After giving long and complicated instructions, the farm- 
er became so confused himself that he finally said: “Mister, if ] 
were you, I wouldn’t go there from here.” 

Of course the motorist couldn’t follow this advice. The only place 
he could go from was from where he was. So it is with faculty im- 
provement programs. 

Regardless of the lofty levels on which a president or dean might 
like to have in-service programs, if they are to be effective, they 
must begin where the faculty members are. In-service programs 
must be focussed on problems that confront college personnel. Es- 
sentially, these programs are an application of the scholarly approach 
to the problems of education. Directly or indirectly, the programs 
should aid the individuals who participate in performing their duties 
more effectively. 

Whether part-time graduate study contributes to the in-service 
development of college personnel depends on the nature of the grad- 
uate study and its relationship to the regular responsibilities of the 
individual. Too often graduate study has meant the pursuit of credits 
and an advanced degree while teaching and other current profes- 
sional responsibilities have suffered. 

Even small colleges need to provide in-service programs rather 
than a single program. In addition to the broad and fundamental 
problems of concern to all members of a faculty, there are more 
specialized problems of interest to members of a department or a 
division. There are also those projects and problems that are the 
separate concern of individual members of a staff. 

For maximum effectiveness, in-service programs should be defi- 
nitely planned on a long-term institution-wide basis. While respon- 
sibility for leadership must be definitely fixed, effectiveness depends 
on the active cooperation of those who participate. 
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Procedures of faculty committees may be as important as their 
products. If faculty growth in experience and judgment is desired, 
the procedures used in arriving at decisions become very important. 
The committee report may be excellent. But if it is chiefly the work 
of a single individual, perhaps an administrator who has dominated 
committee meetings, the experience of the committee members may 
have been frustrating. For optimum results, both the procedures 
and results must be considered important. (1, pp. 121-122) 

In addition to students, alumni and, at least in community-centered 
colleges, citizens groups should also be consulted. Careful surveys 
of the views of these groups will provide helpful information about 
the permanence of learning, knowledge and skills required in parti- 
cular occupations, and special community needs. There are numerous 
opportunities to utilize these data in making education more effective. 


Wide Range of Methods Employed 


Many different procedures and devices are utilized in in-service 
programs. Kelley made a tabulation of the findings of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education and nineteen other studies and 
reports dealing with in-service growth programs. This resulted in 
a list of 115 different methods, procedures, and devices which he 
has classified in the following ten functional categories: 


Pre-contract demands and orientation to the campus. 

Clarifying institutional objectives. 

Administrative interest in good teaching and morale. 

Enlisting the democratic cooperation of the whole faculty. 

Assisting in the professional development of the faculty. 

Directing or supervising instruction. 

Developing centralized services and providing mechanical 
facilities. 

8. Securing ratings of the faculty. 

9. Encouraging research. 

10. Insuring the flow of ideas between the campus and the 

world. (8, p. 46) 
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Although Kelley recognized that differences in terminology created 
problems, he compared his findings with those obtained in other 
studies and reports. In the twenty-two studies included in this com- 
parison, the following nine items were found to be either most fre- 
quently used or mentioned. 
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Providing sabbatical and other leaves of absence. 
Teacher-ratings by students in their classes. 
Intervisitation of classes. 

Departmental and faculty meetings. 

Providing funds for professional meetings. 
Appointing a faculty adviser for the new teacher. 
Research for publication. 

Laboratory facilities for experimentation. 
Administrative handbook and newsletter. (8, p. 131) 


Leahy has listed a number of colleges and universities as having 
developed one or more in-service techniques “to a high degree of 
proficiency.”” Undoubtedly Leahy sought only to provide leads rather 
than completeness. Limitations of space will not permit the repro- 
duction of the entire list. As an example, however, in the area of 
evaiuation of faculty competence by students, the following institu- 
tions are listed: 

University of Washington 

Michigan State College 

Purdue University 

University of Denver (9, pp. 14-16) 

The nature of in-service growth programs will vary greatly from 
one college to another. The President’s Commission concluded: “No 
overall pattern can be recommended since the nature and extent of 
such a program will vary with individual institutions.” (11, p. 37) 
Success depends more on a spirit of cooperation and growth than on 
the employment of particular procedures. 


In Closing 


Though the need is admittedly critical, the development of in- 
service programs during the past twenty-five years has been slow. 
If we are going to protect the investment in faculty personnel, the 
time to act must not be further delayed. 
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RETIREMENT AND ANNUITIES 


George E. Johnson 


Before attempting to discuss specific problems, let me paint the 
general background of aging so that we can get the perspective. 
First, we should be aware of the inevitable pressures resulting from 
changes in our population.’ 


Since 1900 the population of the United States has doubled. 
The number of persons 45 to 64 has tripled, and the number 
65 years and older has quadrupled. Between 1940 and 1950 this 
country’s population 65 years and over went up 36%. 

There are now about 13 million men and women 65 years and 
over. 

Women outnumber men and more than half of the women in 
this age class are widows while the majority of men 65 years 
and over are still married. 

Many of these older people had very little schooling. About one 
in every five persons 65 years of age and over have had less 
than five years of schooling, about half failed to complete eight 
years of grade school, and only about one-quarter have had 
any high school education. Fewer than one in ten have gone 
to college. 


We are just beginning to awaken to the effect of some of these 
changes. In New York State the population 65 years and over 
doubled from 1937 to 1950, increasing from 600,000 to 1,200,000. 
As New York State has a total budget of about $1,000,000,000, of 
which more than half is devoted to institutional care, and as there 
are more older than younger people in these institutions, the cost of 
institutional care is increasing at an alarming rate. In recent years 
politicians have been awakening to the increasing number of voters 
at the higher ages. Biologists and physiologists have become more 
and more aware that the great future advances in reducing diseases 
and lengthening life will depend upon basic research in their fields. 
Leaders in clinical medicine have noted the rapid increase in the care 
of the clinically ill. Leaders in adult education have become acutely 
aware that their courses are reaching but a small proportion of the 
older people who have the leisure time. Mr. Clark Tibbitts who is 
chairman of the Committee on Aging and Geriatrics of the Federal 


1“Ract Book on Aging,” Federal Security Agency, Supt. of Documents, 
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Security Agency, reported at the meeting of the committee on Re- 
tirement and Aging of the National Social Welfare Assembly on 
November 15, 1952 that less than 5% of the people attending adult 
education courses are over 50 years of age. Economists and labor 
leaders are concerned over the increasing numbers of people both 
at the younger and older ages who are dependent upon the active 
employment of a dwindling proportion of people in the middle ages. 
In short there has been an awakening and bubbling up of interest 
and activity in many fields related to growing older. This might truly 
be called a renaissance in the broad field of gerontology. 

We are here concerned with one phase of this renaissance. There 
has been an intellectual stirring and desire for exploration and study 
in the field of retirement annuities. These words together with the 
foregoing statistics sound heavy. Our subject, however, is not heavy. 
It involves the deepest emotions and instincts of real people. It in- 
volves our desire for protection against the uncertainties of the fu- 
ture both for ourselves and for those who are dependent upon us. 

(Our organization has for distribution several leaflets dealing with 
compulsory retirement, the new College Retirement Equities Fund 
which [ shall hereafter call CREF, and several other phases of the 
subject. This presentation, however, is devoted to a phase of the 
subject that has heretofore received far too little attention, i.e., pre- 
retirement counseling. ) 

Now for the background. Let us consider the problem of a family 
that owns a factory. This family relies upon the factory for income 
to support itself. In this dynamic and changing world the family is 
aware that there are certain major catastrophes that can destroy or 
cut off that income. For example, the factory may be destroyed by 
fire or by an explosion. And so the members of the family buy fire 
and explosion insurance. Now let us think of an individual in the 
same economic terms. The individual earns a salary. He relies upon 
that salary to provide the necessities and comforts of life, not only 
for himself but also for others who are dependent upon the continua- 
tion of that income. If his earning power is destroyed or cut off 
through his death, his dependents will be seriously affected. There- 
fore he buys life insurance to cover this hazard. From this illustra- 
tion you will see how we can aproach our study by analyzing the 
needs of the individual. 

Returning again to our factory analogy, we all know that over a 
period of years the building and the machinery will depreciate in 
value. There are accounting formulas to determine how much de- 
preciation should be considered in order to distinguish between a 
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return of capital and of income. It is sound practice to lay aside an 
amount of money equal to the return of capital in a depreciation 
reserve so that when the factory can no longer produce an income, 
the family will still have the capital funds to provide the income. 
A retirement annuity contract provides the same machinery for the 
individual to establish his own depreciation reserves. Normally the 
individual’s ability to produce a salary deteriorates in later life. 
There comes a time when he can no longer produce an income as 
the result of his personal efforts. When that time is reached, he 
should have a capital reserve to provide an income during the balance 
of the period of his needs and the needs of his dependents. The 
retirement annuity contract was designed for this purpose. 

At this point we must probe into our problem more deeply. We 
must find the true relationship of the income to our needs. We must 
concentrate upon our needs and not upon our income. When we say 
we need an income, what do we really mean? Do we not mean that 
we want an income adequate to purchase food, clothing, shelter, 
medical care and the basic comforts of life? Yes, we want to be 
sure that our income will be adequate for that purpose. We also 
want it to continue for the period of that need; that is, throughout 
our lifetime and the lifetime of our dependents. This explanation 
may seem like laboring a simple point, but in the past many people 
have failed to grasp this difference between income and the purposes 
for which the income is earned and used. Let us always remember 
that the income is not used directly to meet these needs. It is merely 
a medium of exchange which must be converted into goods and 
services. Since the money value of these goods and services which 
provide the necessities and comforts of life vary throughout the 
years, the need is for a dollar income that will similarly vary. In 
short the need is for what the economist calls real income, a constant 
income in terms of the purchasing power of the dollar; in other 
words, an income that varies with the cost of living. 

Now in this setting I want to focus our attention upon the new 
TIAA-CREF retirement plan. I want to show how this plan has 
been designed to meet the individual needs of the faculty members 
and provide them with machinery tailored to these specific needs. 
From the standpoint of the individual the plan must provide for an 
income that will surely be paid when it is required, and that will be 
adequate for his needs. I think you will agree that, in order to pro- 
tect the individual, a college retirement plan should conform to the 
following statement of fundamentals: 

(1) The plan should be funded through an independent agency 
outside the college. Experience has shown that unless specific arran- 
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gements are made to set aside money systematically through an agen- 
cy outside a college or any other employer, the retirement income may 
not be available when it is needed. When an institution starts a new 
retirement plan, it should also set aside funds to the extent practica- 
ble to provide retirement benefits for the members of the staff based 
on their past service with the institution. 

(2) Retirement benefits should be fully vested in the individual. 
Very few individuals work at one institution all their lives. Under a 
nonvested plan provisions for retirement benefits are usually de- 
stroyed when a person leaves an institution. Thus most nonvested 
annuity contracts never mature to accomplish the purpose for which 
they were written. Furthermore under a nonvested plan there are 
artificial restrictions on the free mobility of academic talent. A 
person who has been in such a plan for a long time cannot move 
without losing substantial retirement income expectations under the 
plan. Moreover most of these plans are unit benefit plans; that is, 
the ultimate benefit is stated in terms of a percentage of salary. 
These unit benefit plans require greater expenditure by the employer 
the older an employee gets. The employer’s costs can be reduced by 
favoring young employees and letting older employees go. Thus 
the best interests of older employees are not served by nonvested 
unit benefit plans which are fairly common in industry. These dis- 
advantages can be overcome by a fully vested plan on the money 
purchase basis where the premium is stated as a percentage of salary. 

(3) The contribution rate should be adequate. A large number of 
the stronger college retirement plans now provide for payments 
equal to 15% of the teacher’s salary to provide Social Security taxes 
and contributions to TIAA or to TIAA and CREF where payments 
to that organization are permitted. The income for an employee who 
has worked for his natural work span of about 35 years should equal 
about 50% of his average salary. 

(4) Coverage under the Social Security Act should furnish the 
basic layer of retirement income. The same amount of premium 
provides more adequate coverage when applied as taxes under the 
Social Security Act than when applied as premiums under an annuity 
contract. Furthermore many colleges with fairly adequate plans for 
the faculty have very inadequate plans for the nonfaculty members 
of their staff. It also seems that some persons in covered employment 
hesitate to lose or diminish their benefits by changing to an employer 
not covered by Social Security. Most endowed college employees are 
covered by Social Security, but most employees in state-supported 
institutions are not covered. 
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(5) There should be some hedge against inflation. Another source 
of inadequacy of pensions in recent years has been the diminishing 
value of the dollar resulting from inflation. As a consequence the 
purchasing power of the dollar income under pension plans has 
dwindled rapidly. Many annuitants have suffered severely from this, 

The new TIAA-CREF combination is designed to meet all of the 
above specifications. It was tailored to the specific needs of college 
faculty members. It is designed to provide college staff members 
with a sure and adequate depreciation reserve — a better retirement 
income program. 

Returning to our factory analogy, there is one other major hazard 
faced by the family relying upon the income from the factory. 
Conditions in the world and among competitors are always changing. 
The family is acutely conscious of the factor of obsolescence as it 
affects the building, the equipment and the personnel running the 
factory. Now businessmen know how important obsolescence can 
be. They know that the most effective countermeasure is to recognize 
the possibility and even probability that obsolescence will occur, and 
then to adjust to new methods, new procedures and new machinery 
as events occur. Many a business has failed because of the failure 
to recognize the necessity of adjusting to changed conditions and to 
act accordingly. 

Applying our analogy to the individual we find that he faces a 
similar situation. Insurance and pension counselors are now waking 
up to the realization that personal adjustment is essential to satisfac- 
tory retirement. Personal failure to adjust, or obsolescence, is not 
only significant as it affects the individual’s capacity to produce 
income, but it is also significant as it affects the primal meanings 
that life has for this individual, his basic reason for existence, his 
welfare and contentment on the journey through life. Even needs 
for food, clothing, shelter and medical care are not all-sufficient for 
complete satisfaction. The individual must have food, clothing and 
shelter to be a satisfied and contented person, but money alone can- 
not satisfy all his needs. He must have a purpose and design for 
living that satisfies his inner need for a reason for existence. Albert 
Schweitzer synthesized this concept in his “theory of reverence for 
life.” Modern students of geriatrics talk about the need for useful 
and purposeful activity as being of the very essence of life and vital 
to the life process. Psychologists and sociologists have built their 
sciences on the necessity of satisfying these inner needs. 

This may sound deeply philosophical and highly theoretical, but 
there is nothing more practical than a fundamental theory of life— 
than getting down to basic motivations. We should accept as a fact 
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the statement that the individual’s peace of mind and personal secu- 
rity are seriously affected by his inability to adjust as he grows 
older. A poorly adjusted person cannot have a happy retirement 
and, incidentally, is a poor advertisement for any retirement plan. 

Let us then ask ourselves what the practical implications are for 
the college as an employer. What can and should the college do 
about this problem of preparation for retirement by learning how 
to adjust with changes in age? I think that there are a few simple 
and practical steps which can be taken by the college to help the 
individual prepare for retirement. 

So little is being done today by the college that almost any sug- 
gestion for aiding staff members to adjust to life in the later years 
would be an improvement. However, I want to use this opportunity 
to cover a fairly comprehensive series of suggestions. You will 
observe that all of the following suggestions, with the exception of 
the periodic medical checkups, can be adopted with little cost in 
money on the part of the administration. 


A Suggested Preretirement Counseling Program 


1. Education 

The most significant single step in helping individuals prepare for 
retirement is the education of the individual staff member to the 
idea that he and his environment are changing and that he needs to 
prepare in advance for a career in retirement — that he will not want 
to vegetate like a turnip but will want to lead a useful and purpose- 
ful existence within the limits of his physical strength. There are a 
number of ways in which this education can be furnished. 

(a) Magazines. There has been some talk about the value of 
having a magazine designed especially for this purpose and tailored 
to the interest of college staff members. Unfortunately there is no 
such magazine available at the present time. There are, however, 
two good general magazines. One is called “Lifetime Living” and is 
written in a very popular and readable style. It is a new magazine 
with a rapidly increasing circulation. Another magazine is called 
“Journal of Living.” It is set up in the style of the “Reader’s 
Digest.” This magazine has been available for several years but until 
recently had a limited circulation. “Lifetime Living” costs $2.50 a 
year; the “Journal of Living” costs $3.00 a year. One of the most 
effective steps that the college can take to solve this educational 
problem is to buy a subscription to either the “Journal of Living” 
or “Lifetime Living” as selected by the individual. This offer might 
be made to all permanent employees over 40 years of age. In a few 
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colleges there are general college magazines or alumni magazines 
that could also carry occasional articles regarding preparation for 
retirement. 

(b) Libraries. There are many popular books designed to aid a 
person in preparing for retirement. These should be made available 
in the college library and their existence brought home to older staff 
members by occasionally sending them a list of the titles. Some of 
these books are: “Aging Successfully,” “Begin Now to Enjoy To- 
morrow,” “How to Retire and Like It,” “How to Stop Worrying 
and Start Living,” “Outwitting Your Years,” “Planning the Older 
Years,” “The Second Forty Years,” “Staying Young Beyond Your 
Years,” “You are Younger Than You Think.” These titles should 
attract the attention of older staff members. Some colleges may want 
to put such books in the faculty club library or on a circulating 
library basis. 

(c) Pamphlets. The personnel office may also want to distribute 
certain pamphlets or leaflets. There is some excellent material avail- 
able in the field of health, nutrition, hobbies, etc. 

(d) Courses of instruction. In recent years courses of instruction 
for older people have been designed. The University of Chicago, 
for example, has a home study course handled through its Home 
Study Department. This course is entitled, “Making the Most of 
Maturity. The University states that this is “a program for adults 
who want to enjoy their later years by making the best possible use 
of their resources — physical, mental, financial and social. Major 
topics include health, nutrition, employment, financial planning, the 
use of leisure time, participation in social and community life, and 
philosophy for the middle and later years.”’ This course is recom- 
mended for men and women over 45 years of age. The tuition is 
$25. Other university extension divisions probably have such a 
course or will have soon. 

The University of Michigan has worked up very successful lecture 
courses. Experimentation has been made among different groups; 
the lecture courses have been given by the University of Michigan 
to the employees of the Detroit Edison Company, General Motors 
employees in the Detroit area, and public groups in Battle Creek and 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. In one instance this lecture course was given 
to the employees of a smaller corporation who were soon to be re- 
tired on an inadequate income. Even so, they liked the course and 
asked that it be repeated next year. Other lecture courses of this 
type are being designed. 

At TIAA we recently tried an experiment that has been used by 
several of the oil companies and by the Prudential Life Insurance 
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Company. All employees between the ages of 55 to 65 were invited 
to attend a series of round table discussions of ways and means of 
preparing for retirement. Those attending these meetings thought 
they were very successful. 

Some colleges may also wish to arrange for a special two-week 
seminar during the summer for a group of older professors and 
their wives to sit in on a lecture course followed by extensive group 
discussions. There is no reason why a seminar of this type should 
not be highly successful. 


2. Annual Interviews During Five Years Preceding Retirement 


Industrial concerns experimenting with preretirement counseling 
programs have had success with a schedule of five annual interviews 
preceding the normal retirement date. It is usually found that at 
the first interview, which in a large industrial concern is conducted 
by the personnel division, the employee says little and asks few ques- 
tions. The person conducting the interview reads the company votes 
and other instructions relating to retirement and retirement benefits, 
gives the employee definite figures on the prospective retirement in- 
come and offers to answer questions or give counseling advice. At 
later interviews the employee frequently comes with certain definite 
questions that he wants answered. There seems to be a very great 
potential field in these interviews for counseling advice but at the 
present time few colleges and even few industries are equipped with 
proper counselors. In colleges the competent counselor may be less 
respected and less honored by the faculty members than by outsiders 
and so may not be able to do an effective counseling job on the 
campus. 


3. Periodic Medical Checkups 


Some small colleges do not have good medical facilities on the 
campus. Other colleges that have medical facilities have made little 
effort to promote periodic medical checkups among the faculty. 
The colleges are probably very backward in this respect as compared 
with industry, and foundations may have an even poorer record than 
the colleges. Many large industrial concerns on the other hand have 
excellent medical departments and often furnish nursing services as 
well. It is anomalous that at some colleges the children of professors 
and students of the college are encouraged to take advantage of the 
medical facilities whereas few of the older staff members do so. This 
seems strange since the need for medical checkups increases with 
the age of the individual. We must face the fact that this country 
has made slow progress in the establishment of preventive medicine 
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through periodic medical examinations. Any program adopted by a 
university to encourage annual medical examinations may cost from 
one to two percent of the annual income for the persons examined, 
But, if it is recognized that such an expenditure is appropriate and) 
desirable, there may be two advantages in having the services fur-] 
nished by the employer. Normally the cost of the medical exam-| 
ination is not included as a part of the taxable income of the individ- 
ual and by arranging for examinations on a large-scale basis the cost} 
of such examinations is less than it would be if each individual made’ 
a separate private arrangement. 


4. Job Placement 

Many college staff members do not retire from production when) 
they retire from a particular college. They often do part-time work, } 
write books, and so forth. There is a unique opportunity in the] 
college world for a centralized placement bureau to help the older’ 
teachers get work provided they want to continue active employment 
after retirement. A study which Dr. Robbins made for the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges and the American Association of Uni-} 
versity Professors showed that a very large proportion of TIAA’s 
annuitants continue to earn money after beginning to receive annu- | 
ity payments from TIAA. Undoubtedly much assistance is now” 
being given by various colleges to their older staff members in help- 
ing place them in other jobs. : 

In closing perhaps we should also say a few words about post-/ 
retirement programs. A number of large industries are giving } 
increased attention to their contacts with retired employees. Some 
colleges have long maintained close contacts with their retired faculty ] 
members whereas others have no program. We do not have sufficient 
information as to what is or is not being done, or what can and 
should be done in this area to offer the colleges information or rec- } 
ommendations. This is undoubtedly an area we shall want to explore 7 
more fully in the future. 

With the rapidly spreading interest in gerontology, I feel that 7 
the time is propitious to make a beginning, even though a small be-— 
ginning, in the establishment of preretirement counseling programs. 
It now seems as though a very few people are looking through a } 
very small window at a new and wonderful vista beyond. In time | 
we may reasonably hope that there will be many people looking 
through a large window at a familiar scene. 





George E. Johnson is Vice President and General Counsel of Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association and College Retirement Equities 
Fund. 








